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and English victims of their raids. That Arthurian romance has been
coloured by this tradition is also beyond doubt, but it is noteworthy
that such borrowing as can be proved is all on the side of the Romance
writers, the Siegfried story shewing no trace of contamination with
Chanson de Gcstc or Arthurian poem. It is also interesting to note that
such historical elements as may exist in the Northern Saga, the tragedy
of the Burgundian kings, the character of Dietrich von Bern, find no
reflection in English or French romance. It seems as if here the folk,
with their appetite for the marvellous, had been the transmitters; a more
educated public, a professional IHttrateur, would surely have seized upon
the finer elements of the story, the loves of Sigurd and Bryuhild, and
their tragic fate, a theme worthy to rank beside the legend of Tristan
and Iseult. Instead of this we have reminiscences of the impossible feats
of the weird and malicious craftsman, Weylund. The whole question of
the form in which the Northern epic was communicated to both France
and England is one of extreme interest.

For the student of literature it is difficult to say which of the three
great cycles stands highest; each has its individual attraction. From
the purely literary point of view the cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur
may be held to be the most important, but in sheer dramatic force they
lack the grip of the fragmentary Eddie Lays, or the rough prose of the
Volmn,ga-Saga. The student of medieval literature may well elect to
specialise in one field, but he cannot afford to neglect either.